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In 36 (dry) blending colors, shades, tints, each pencil is 
finished in same color as its “lead”. Dixon “Best” Colored 
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in color and durability. 
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ing, checking, and for marking blue prints, drawings, etc.; 
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David Milne 1882-1953 — 
His Hand Could Do What He Wanted It to Do 


GEORGE ELLIOTT 


>= Milne was a shy and gentle man with 
an extraordinary capacity for imaginative 
creation. He possessed intellectual power of 
an exalted type and a deft hand that could 
set down on canvas, copper or paper the 
. vision of beauty of a prolific genius. He died 
the day after Christmas, 1953, having lived 
an uncompromising, single-minded life, paint- 
ing pictures of the beauty that is rare because 
it is without sentimentality, melodrama, 
bravura. He was one of the few with indi- 
viduality in his art. 

His parents were Scottish and farmed near 
the village of Paisley in Bruce County, On- 
tario. David Brown Milne was one of a large 
family of children who attended the local 
public and secondary schools. The genesis of 
his creativeness was the encouragement of a 
woman teacher in the high school he attended 
just before the turn of the century. She told 
him New York was the cultural centre of the 
continent and that he must go there if he 
were to fulfil himself. On a teacher’s salary 
of the times, this was the only kind of encour- 
agement she could give. The spectre of 
poverty accompanied him to New York and 
through nearly all his fifty years of painting. 

The first known picture by Milne was a 
landscape done at Niagara-on-the-Lake, an 
uninteresting work that revealed nothing of 
what was to come from the boy who painted 
it in 1902. 

He enrolled in the Art Students League 
in New York in 1904 and the following 11 
years were the painful years of unfulfilment 
and hunger, but years of a growing realization 
and determination that there could be no 
compromise imposed on his creative essence. 
There were odd jobs here and there for little 
money. He painted as much as he could. He 
studied as much as he could. There were no 
particular results from his studies at the Art 
Students League. On one occasion he tried 
to earn a few dollars as a sign-painter in a 


studio above a Greek restaurant but he 
couldn’t accommodate himself to the slick 
superficiality that was desired. He was com- 
missioned to do cover illustrations for several 
months for a magazine, and both Milne and 
the publisher were relieved when the com- 
mission was completed. He was unable to 
make a living as a commercial artist. 

Milne was one of a group of painters who 
went to Stieglitz’s gallery. Stieglitz understood 
their economic position and let them browse 
among the impressionist and post-impressionist 
pictures in his gallery but only until noon 
when the “carriage trade” started arriving. 
Stieglitz was the dealer who introduced modern 
French painting to North America. 

Indicative of Milne’s position in the United 
States was the acceptance of five of his paint- 
ings for the Armory Exhibition of 1913 in 
New York. This was an international showing 
of modern American and French pictures 
which had a great shock value then and which 
has since become a landmark in the growth of 
painting in the United States. 

At this time there were week-ends spent 
painting in the country. Milne also exhibited 
his pictures with other artists in various New 
York galleries but there were few sales. The 
pictures, both oil and water colour, were gen- 
erally violent, spotted with bold colours, this 
after a preliminary stage in which he painted 
(in the style of the American, Maurice Pren- 
dergast) sombre brown landscapes of be- 
jewelled realism. 

Gradually, his pictures became more atmo- 
spheric, filled with light. He claimed the 
impressionist, Claude Monet, was a strong 
influence on him at the time, also Seurat; but 
there are early Milnes reminiscent of Van 
Gogh, particularly in the tortured tree forms. 
Still, he was already starting to make his own 
vision of beauty felt on his canvases, the 
almost powdery elegance which is uniquely 
Milne. 
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He passed the summer of 1915 in the Catskill 
Mountains and the experience then of painting 
without the encumbrance of scratching a bare 
living from the city helped him to form his 
decision to leave New York for good. In the 
spring of 1916 he went to Boston Corners at 
the edge of the Taconic Mountains where 
the state of New York adjoins Massachusetts. 
The ey was an important one; by August, 
1916, he found that he was achieving his own 
more personal idiom on canvas, his dry, dusty, 
linear landscape forms. 

When Milne returned to Canada in Janu- 
ary, 1918, to enlist in the army, one of his 
first duties in uniform was to help keep the 
boilers hot by heaving coal at Toronto’s 
Western Hospital during a strike of workers. 
Soon after enlistment he was in England and 
shortly before November 11, 1918, he heard 
for the first time about the Canadian War 
Memorials Committee and its staff of Canadian 
war artists. The Committee was the joint 
“brain child” of Sir Edmund Walker in Can- 
ada and Lord Beaverbrook in London. Milne 
investigated and learned that, to be considered, 
he would have to show some of his work to 
Paul Konody, the Austrian-born art critic on 
Beaverbrook’s newspaper. So Milne cabled a 
close friend of his, still painting in New York, 
to ship some canvases to England. The war 
was over when they arrived, but Milne was 
made an official war artist immediately and 
he painted the aftermath of war: Hill 70, 
Arras, Ypres, blasted buildings, gun emplace- 
ments. These hundred and more water colours 
are now kept in Ottawa at the National Gallery 
of Canada where some of them were shown 
recently. He was back at Boston Corners two 
years after his enlistment. 

From the time he left New York in 1916 
until he began to exhibit in Toronto in 1934 
there were only two one-man showings of 
Milne’s work. One was at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, in 1922 and the other was 
in the Montreal Museum in January, 1924. 
From 1922 to 1928, he painted in various 
places in the Berkshires and the Adirondacks, 
including the Riga Lakes area and Lake Placid. 
He was a sort of handyman at a summer camp 
at one time and he also helped to run a tea-room 
near Lake Placid. It was during this nomadic 
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six years that Milne took to making dry- 
points. His first prints were in two or three 
colours, scratched on copper obtained from a 
hardware store. His printing press was an 
ordinary washing-machine wringer. One 
summer, his close friend of art student days, 
who remained a shadowy but resolutely en- 
couraging figure in the background of Milne’s 
life, saw the results of Milne’s makeshift press 
and supplied him with a proper press on the 
understanding that he, the friend, would get 
one print of everything that Milne produced 
and that he would be permitted to use the 
press, too, on occasion. 

The winter of 1923-24 was spent by Milne 
in Ottawa. Here his output included pictures 
of the interior of the House of Commons, 
views from a room in the Albion Hotel where 
he was staying, the E. B. Eddy plant, the Par- 
liament Buildings seen from Hull. In January 
he sent to the Montreal Museum about one 
hundred unframed pictures for a one-man 
exhibition. There were no sales. This was a 
disappointment, but the National Gallery later 
bought six of the pictures. The National 
Gallery was then preparing a collection of 
Canadian art for the 1924 Wembley Exhibi- 
tion in England. Milne was represented by 
four or five water colours in this and in the 
1925 Wembley Exhibition as well. 

Back in the Adirondacks, Milne seemed to 
lose interest in water colours and began to 
concentrate on oils. He also set about estab- 
lishing a permanent residence for himself. 
Over a period of years he was busy building 
a house at Big Moose. Then in 1928 he made 
a major decision. The house was just com- 
pleted, but the boom atmosphere of the United 
States in those days, possibly the encroach- 
ment of mechanization on individual freedom, 
must have offended him. He had already 
heard of Temagami’s isolated beauty in north- 
ern Ontario. The combination was enough, 
so he was on the south arm of Temagami 
Lake in the summer of 1928. Here began the 
intimate observation of Ontario’s beauty, the 
recording of the momentary colour pheno- 
mena of the countryside which city eyes 
seldom notice. Not that it mattered where he 
was. He saw town and country with the same 
personal vision; the farmlands round Palgrave, 
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Weston, the Severn River, the lonely lakelands 
of central Ontario, Toronto’s industrial water- 
front, Bay street at night. Even looking out 
of a window in Western Hospital during an 
illness, he saw beauty and put it down in the 
way that, for the few who had come to dis- 
cover and appreciate Milne, was the only way 
to see. 

A few years after he had built a one-room 
shack covered with tar-paper on the shores of 
a lake near the Severn River in Muskoka, a 
friend from Toronto visited him and brought 
a box of water colours. In the evenings Milne 
discussed the friend’s efforts in water colour, 
then took the notion he, himself, would like 
to try his hand again, so in 1937 he returned 
to this medium after 12 years in which he 
had done only oils or dry-points. These new 
water colours bore no relation to the ones he 
had done long before in the Adirondacks. 
Those he painted now were similar to his oils 
which had become looser, more brilliant as 
the. years had gone by. 

December, 1934, saw his first exhibition in 
Toronto at Mellor’s Gallery, which held 
frequent showings of his work from then 
until 1938. After that date until his death 
the cream of his annual output was presented, 
year by year, in Toronto at the Picture Loan 
Society on Charles Street. In this period, his 
water colours reached an apex of simplifica- 
tion. Enough of reality was left in each pic- 
ture for instant recognition of the subject, but 
it was done in an exquisite shorthand of brush 
strokes. To see Milne’s water colours arranged 
chronologically is to observe a gradual, logical 
development from the blazing calligraphic 
style of his early Adirondack period, in which 
the picture was built up with masses of short, 
precise strokes, to a final achievement in the 
limpid, colour-shimmering landscapes of cen- 
tral Ontario done with but a few free strokes 
of the brush on wet paper. 

Because his intellect was directed to the 
one purpose of seeing and painting every- 
thing beautiful in a chosen subject, until after 
many efforts and versions he had extracted 
what was to him its very essence, there are 
readily divided topical chapters to be found 
in his work; summer mountain scenes, winter 
landscapes, natural phenomena (such as storm 


Davin B. Mitne. Mist and Frost Pattern 
Water colour. Collection: Douglas Duncan 
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Stump. Water colour drawing 
Collection: Douglas Duncan 
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Red Church. Water colour 
Collection: Gordon MacNamara 


Blue Sky over the Water-front 
Water colour 


Brick and Pansies. Water colour 
Collection: George Abrams 


clouds, rain, fog, sunsets, the smoke of forest 
fires), still lifes of flowers, toys, views from 
his studios. 

His hand could do what he wanted it to do, 
His way of painting was to spend the summer 
camping near a lake, doing no painting, look- 
ing at the hills and trees and lakes, making 
plans, doing a little pencil sketching. Only 
intermittently would he do any on-the-scene 
painting. Preferably, he would wait until 
autumn and cold weather came, then paint 
in his cabin. In mid-winter, he would some- 
times paint and sometimes not, but by spring 
he was always again with his brush. He would 
select the landscape motif, then do a version, 
study it, see some changes he could make, do 
another version, see some other effect that 
could be achieved and do it again. About 
nine versions of the one subject seem to be 
about an average, although it is known some 
pictures were the final of almost forty varia 
tions. 

He was seldom represented in Canadian 
gallery exhibitions prior to 1939 for the ames 
reason that frames were too expensive for 


him to procure. After 1939 he was repre- 
sented in the Canadian Group of Painters, in 


the Canadian Society of Painters in Water 
Colour (who acknowledged him to be the 
dean of water colour painters in Canada in 
their 1954 exhibition catalogue) and in the 
Canadian Society of Graphic Art. 


Private collections with large numbers of 
Milnes in them are those of the Governor 
General, the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, of 
J. S. MacLean and Douglas Duncan, these last 
two in Toronto. Mr. Massey’s selection is the 
largest and owes its start to the early support 
which he gave Milne in 1935, when he cor- 
tracted to buy most of the paintings Milne 
had done during the previous seven years in 
order to free the artist from immediate finan- 
cial worries. 

In the years between 1920 and 1940 the 
national preoccupation with the Group of 


_Seven was such that Milne’s achievements 


were overshadowed. But recognition of his 
genius has accumulated rapidly in the past 15 
years. Yet for a great many Canadians the 
excitement of discovering Milne’s gentle but 
positive vision of beauty has still to come. 
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David Milne as | Knew Him 


DONALD W. 


Faeroe he often dwelt alone in remote 
cabins on distant woodland lakes, David 
Milne was really not in spirit a recluse. When 
he was not painting, he was busy with his 
daily chores, observing animals and _ birds, 
visiting his nearest neighbours, which in winter 
meant a ten-mile trek on skis, or writing 
long letters to his friends. 


Of one such 16-page screed he had sent me, 
he said ironically, “This suggests some New 
Yorker articles, exhaustive, exhausting and 
rather pointless, but I have a weakness for 
this sort of thing.” 

But there was nothing exhausting in reading 
his letters, they were exhilarating; also in them 
he kept quite close to the point at most 
times, particularly when the theme could be 
in any way related to painting. For example, 


Daviv B. Mitne. Stream in Winter 


BUCHANAN 


after reading the collected works of T. S. 
Eliot, he wrote that Eliot’s use of “contrast, 
shock, to keep you moving”, his way “of 
forcing the reader on by changes, by com- 
pressions and expansions” was similar to that 
“change of pace I was speaking of in paint- 
ing”. A method, he added, which was essential 
if the first impact a picture made on the 
spectator was to be retained. 

On the other hand, his letters usually began 
with more homely and discursive references 
to the routine of the life around him, as in. 
this one, dated Severn Park, November 4, 
1934. 


“A warm, rainy day, more April than No- 
vember. In the afternoon I walked through 
the wet bush to the Big Chute for mail and 
the weekly two loaves of bread. The residents 


Collection: Norman Endicott 
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follow the Toronto custom, hibernate through 
Sunday, all but Scotty Angus. Scotty as usual 
was to be seen and heard. He was having 
difficulty with a rabbit stew. . . . Mrs. Angus 
gave us tea and cookies and the news of the 
Saturday afternoon Women’s Institute meet- 
ing, other news too, including art news. The 
art news was an announcement of the coming 
Royal Canadian Academy exhibition, bigger 
and better than ever (though that may have 
been the winter fair) and running less to 
landscape, more to genre and (that 
would undoubtedly be the Academy). Scotty 
wants to know what genre or whatever you 
call it is. I tell him what it is but don’t 
know, any more than he does, what you call 
it. Anyway he is giving up art, temporarily, 
until the Maple Leafs wear through the long 
hockey season and win the cup, or whatever 
dish they play for.” 

After such jocular remarks, he would often 
become more serious, sometimes even to the 
extent of discussing the fundamentals of cul- 
ture in Canada. Here is one such paragraph, 
written in 1936: 

“Very few people are interested in painting 
aside from representation. . . . Tom Thomson 


isn’t popular for what aesthetic qualities he . 


showed, but because his work is close enough 
to representation to get by the average man, 
besides his subjects were ones that have pleas- 
ant associations for most of us, holidays, rest, 
recreation. Pleasant associations, beautiful 
subject; beautiful subject, good painting. Then 
in Canada we like our heavens made to order 
and in our own image. They mustn’t be too 
good and above all not too different. The 
humiliating truth is that Canada’s ideal is law, 
family, possessions, amusement, the life of a 
human animal, that is about it. No painting, 
music or literature as aesthetic experience, no 
quickening of life, no creative courage! 
Everything must contribute directly to sur- 
vival or we lose interest. We borrow even 
this, machines, methods, inventions. It is 
doubtful if we can get away with it, we can’t 
forever take and not make some effort to give.” 

Yet meditation on the arts in relation to 
society was rare enough in his letters. They 
were more likely to contain details about how 
he met a trapper in the woods or how he had 
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set about fea his cabin, as in this passage, 
written in Muskoka in 1934: 

“Mostly painting just now, with remnants 
of days devoted to wood cutting, tarring the 
roof, covering the walls with a new coat of 
tar-paper and making a new bunk. When | 
took the old bunk down I found a penny, a 
nickel, a quarter and a good match; which 
may be taken as a sign of returning prosperity.” 

Despite his own long and often penetrat- 
ingly worded analyses of the works of such 
painters as Constable and Morrice, both of 
whose names crop up constantly in his letters, 
he was usually critical of too much theorizing 
in art. So, after outlining some aesthetic 
opinions of his own, his sense of humour 
would come to his rescue and he would 
caution his friends against taking too much 
stock in the intellectual approach to painting. 

On this subject, he wrote: 

“All that is needed to appreciate any art is 
a capacity for aesthetic feeling; most people 
lack this entirely and are driven to try to get 
into contact with painters through their 
understanding. Even the artists fall into the 
way of trying to make their pictures under- 
standable instead of felt. Very often the 
pictures are good in spite of the theories. . . .” 

And later: 

“It is refreshing to come on an article about 
painting without ‘plastic’ in it and ‘content’, 
you know, ‘social content’ or ‘aesthetic con- 
tent’. The high flown language of art bothers 
me, particularly me, because my vocabulary 
never grew up and I have no dictionary. . . .” 

But his vocabulary was quite sufficient to 
sustain him in explaining his own methods in 
art. Many paragraphs, of which the follow- 
ing are only a sample, were devoted to this. 

“The difficulty is to sustain through long 
periods the intense feeling of the first sketch. 
That is where Van Gogh excelled, about the 
one thing he had so far as I can discover, the 
ability to carry through at the highest pitch. 
One of the very greatest things in art. The 
lack of it makes the whole academic move- 
ment of the last hundred years valueless. The 
thing that ‘makes’ a picture is the thing that 
‘makes’ dynamite,—compression. It isn’t a fire 
in the grass, it is an explosion. Everything 
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must hit at once. . . . Well, what is the poor 
painter going to do about it. If he hasn’t the 
kick in the first place how will he set about 
getting it? If he hasn’t it, how is he to sustain 
and intensify it? Is he always going to rush 
it? Yes, if he can. Yet others have held it. 

“In these nearly barren months, I seem to 
have made a little, a very little, progress in 
this direction. Most of my painting has been 
done direct, finished and left alone. I never 
liad much luck working up sketches. If the 
sketch had intense feeling it had everything 
needed, why touch it. If it hadn’t, it had 
nothing of value. Why bother further with 
it? 


“But there are some subjects that the painter 
gets a thrill out of that are not suitable for 
direct painting,—night, dusk, the cold and the 
wind and the sun. I probably told you about 
tackling some of these in small pictures from 
memory,—northern lights, lightning, sunsets, 
setting star, etc. 

“The kick, when I see these things, is in- 
stantaneous. Then I usually make a very 
slight line sketch in pencil, a few lines only, 
and go over the values, hues and arrangement 


Daviv B. Mitne. Candlestick and Box. Water colour. Collection: Douglas Duncan 


in my mind,—really paint it in my head, as a 
matter of fact. I have done all this the instant 
I saw and felt it. This short memorizing, ten 
minutes or so of conscious thought, is merely 
recapitulated fixing. That is usually the end, 
but some I paint, next day, in a month, a year 
later, it doesn’t seem to make any difference. 
When I put it on canvas, it doesn’t often 
come to life the first time. I haven’t recap- 
tured the feeling. So I rub it out and do it 
over. Often a third or fourth time. That 
often gets it, feeling has been quickened by 
the successive paintings. That is why I use 
small canvases, 12 x 14 or 12 x 16 usually, 
they work faster. I can repaint oftener with- 
out exhaustion.” 

Later, in explaining the broken line, the 
interrupted calligraphy, which was typical of 
the distinctive outlines of the trees and clouds 
and other objects he drew in his paintings, he 
wrote: “This line and the scratchy sparse 
laying on of colour come in part from a feel- 
ing that I often am aware of, a desire to set 
things down with as little expenditure of 
aesthetic means as possible, to just touch the 
canvas or paper, even to just wish them on 
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without any material agent, if that were 
possible.” 

The politics of art and artists, group organi- 
zation of any kind, were foreign to his own 
habits, but this did not mean he was uninter- 
ested. He followed all such events keenly, 
cither by reading magazines or by listening to 
broadcast talks. Once, reflecting on what he 
had heard about the Massey Report, he sent 
me these comments: 

“I haven’t read the Massey report, only 
summaries and quotations, but it seems to be 
courageous and stimulating. The two recom- 
mendations that concern painting and sculp- 
ture deal with the new N.G. building and the 
Arts Council. The N.G. building should 
come, with a bit of effort. We already have 
an old N.G. building and that is the best 
argument for a new one. An Arts Council, 
that is quite different, we haven’t an old one 
to trade in. Even I am not too sure about it 
for Canada. A N.G. for the benefit of the 


people of Canada and only incidentally and 


Davin B. Mine. 


Shrine and Saints. 


in a minor way for the benefit of painters and 
sculptors. That is sound. But an Arts Coun- 
cil for the encouragement of art (and so 
artists) is something entirely different. Artists 
are hard to encourage. That is because free- 
dom is their very life, and if they lost it 
they have no reason for being. If an artist 
can be advised, directed, coerced (1 almost 
added encouraged) he isn’t an artist at all,— 
better shoot him.” 

These quotations should have revealed 
amply the man that Milne was. But his letters 
don’t contain the whole man. That can only 
be found in his art, in his oils and dry-points 
and water colours. Also his letters don’t reveal 
his deeper emotions. This becomes clear 
enough from what he himself wrote in one 
brief, but illuminating, passage: 

“Since November I haven’t done any writ- 
ing at all; nothing to write about when the 
painting is out. I haven’t caught Van Goghs 
habit of putting all my grief in letters and all 
the joy in pictures.” 


Water colour 
Collection: Douglas Duncan 
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Canadian Art 


in Perspective 


ERIC NEWTON 


A’ a travelling lecturer from England who 
has recently traversed the whole of Can- 
ada from Halify ax to Vancouver in the space 
of two months, I am the enviable possessor of 
a bird’s-eye view of the artistic life of the 
Dominion. I have been given the opportunity 
of meeting the most energetic and creative 
personalities i in the Canadian art world and of 


‘ encountering the activities of many local or 


regional organizations. In theory, I should 
have all the relevant facts at my disposal and 
this article should be a veritable mine of 
up-to-date information and appraisal. 
Unfortunately, a bird’s-eye view, although 
it may have the advantage of completeness, 
lacks precisely the quality that makes any 
view endearing, namely the quality of in- 
timacy. There is such a thing as travelling 
too fast and too far, of seeing too many things 
and places, of meeting too many people, hear- 
ing too many intelligent comments, taking 
part in too many conversations. It would be 
churlish to complain that the result of my 
Dominion-wide tour is, in retrospect, a severe 
attack of aesthetic indigestion. I have no 
right to object to the opulence and variety 
of the banquet: I merely regret the inadequacy 
of my own digestion. No man can swallow 
half a continent with impunity. Even the 
python, that notoriously uncritical gourmand, 
subsides, after a major meal, into a soporific 
digestive period during which he slowly 
assimilates what he has so indecently devoured. 
A year hence I may regret the generalizations 
that follow. None the less I must make them 
now. It would be ungrateful, after being fed, 
to withhold these few pre-digestive comments. 
One safe generalization, at least, emerges 
from a bird’s-eye view—that Canada’s geogra- 
phical shape and, to a less extent, her size, 
make the word “Canadian” almost meaning- 
less as a descriptive adjective. Canada is, as 
it were, an immensely elongated frieze 
stretched across the northern frontier of the 
United States. Taken as a whole, the frieze 
certainly has a recognizable flavour which is 
neither that of Europe nor of the United 


States, yet the traveller who follows its course 
across the continent finds that it changes its 
character at least four times between the Mari- 
times and the coast of British Columbia. Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick have developed 

a “Maritime style” just as different from that 
of the Prairies as English art is different from 
that of France. There are artists in Vancouver 
who would seem strangely out of context in 
Montreal. Environment does count. Within 
the framework of what has been termed the 

“international” contemporary style in painting 
and sculpture, which originally “radiated from 
the Ecole de Paris, all kinds of local variations 
occur. Indeed, those variations are among 
the healthiest signs observable in Canadian art 
today. 
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They are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. There was a time, less than twenty 
years ago, when the Group of Seven threat- 
ened to unify and to dominate the whole of 
progressive Canadian painting. The Group 
achieved the extraordinary feat of revealing 
Canada to herself as a vast, largely untamed, 
almost uninhabited continent, violent in all 
its physical manifestations, whose merciless 
winters were harsh and colourless and whose 
falls were madly and hectically colourful. To 
the Group of Seven and their followers, Canada 
was nothing but a landscape, sometimes wild, 
sometimes benevolent, always huge and al- 
ways, to their pioneering eyes, beautiful. 
Naturally, they found their most rewarding 
subjects among lakes and mountains. Their 
type of energetic symbolism could hardly 
cope with the featureless immensities of the 
Prairies, still less could it cope with a Canada 
settled and tamed by human beings. 

That phase is now past. It was a necessary 
phase and a courageous one. Without it, 
Canadian art could hardly have come into 
being: but a new generation, more sophisti- 
cated, more urban, but no less sensitive and 
no less productive, has supervened. An exhi- 
bition of typical Canadian painting today has 
a very different flavour from a similar exhibi- 
tion in 1930. Moreover, there is far more 
material to select from. While the population 
of Canada has been increasing from ten to 
fifteen millions, the number of considerable 
artists has risen from a meagre handful to a 
hundred or so. I overtook, at Edmonton, the 
first post-war exhibition of Canadian painting 
in the series inaugurated by the National 
Gallery in 1936. It contained 75 paintings by 
75 artists, selected by regional committees. It 
happens that I myself do not approve of a 
“one man, one picture” exhibition. If the 
number of pictures contributed by a given 
province is dependent on the size of its popu- 
lation, surely it might be argued that the 
number of pictures contributed by a given 
artist should depend on the size of his talent. 
But even though this limitation may—indeed, 
must—have lowered the quality of the exhibi- 
tion, it was, none the less, more lively, more 
serious and less self-consciously wedded to 
fashionable stylistic crazes than any similar 
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exhibition I have seen in the United States, 
The frieze, for all its stylistic variety, has a 
solidly sustained quality. 

This brief article is not the proper place 
for detailed criticism of artistic personalities, 
Most of the personalities I have in mind will 
be familiar enough to readers of Canadian Art, 
but the bird’s-eye viewer has, perhaps, the 
right to comment on local “schools” which 
seem to me to be developing exactly as the 
should, out of a combination of (a) local 
climatic and geographical characteristics, (b) 
local enthusiasm, education and patronage 
and (c) wherever it can manifest itself, racial 
temperament. In the Maritime Provinces, 
whose isolation from the main cultural cur- 
rents of both Europe and the rest of Canada 
is inevitable, there is a rather joyless earnest- 
ness, as though art were trying to work out its 
own destiny without the help of local tradition 
or inspiration from outside. In Quebec, where 
both tradition and inspiration have been in- 
herited from past generations, painting and 
sculpture are more closely linked with the 
corresponding arts in Europe than anywhere 
else in Canada. In Quebec, European eyes are 
at once confronted with something fairly 
familiar: the sculptor of Quebec understands 
the problems of three-dimensional form, the 
painter knows about the possibility and the 
behaviour of paint. It is not that the artists 
of Quebec are necessarily more serious than 
in the rest of Canada, but they are certainly 
more articulate. 

From Ottawa to Toronto the frieze changes 
its character again. A more scholarly note 
obtrudes. Here, in the relatively densely 
populated area of Ontario, humanity comes 
into its own: here art seems a little more self- 
confident even though it may miss the stylish- 
ness and the painterly ease of Quebec. 

The Prairies have perhaps not yet found 
their own mode of expression. Culturally, the 
whole area is maturing and, as it matures, it is 
bringing its hitherto inadequate equipment up 
to date. New galleries are becoming available 
for exhibitions, new organizations are being 
formed to encourage the arts, but the public 
is, as yet, hardly aware of the importance of 
the arts and the general low level of taste both 
in art and design leaves the genuine creative 
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artist (and there are many on the Prairies) 
in a vacuum, a producer with no considerable 
body of consumers to encourage him. I think 
this situation will change within the next 
decade, but universities, art schools and art 
critics will have to work hard during that 
time if the present gap between supply and 
demand is to be closed. 

The supply, however, is there in embryo 
and I can easily imagine a renaissance of the 
arts occurring in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba just as it suddenly occurred in 
seventeenth-century Holland with the coming 
of prosperity. The same vast areas of flat 
cultivated land, the same intense urban life in 
scattered cities, the same closeness to and 
dependence on the soil might produce the 
same kind of result. 

On the far side of the Rockies the pattern 
of the frieze changes with a suddenness as 
startling as the change of scenery. The long 
horizontals of distant horizons broken only 
by the silhouettes of granaries are replaced by 
the diagonals of mountain sides and the 
crowded verticals of giant pines. The change 
is reflected in the art of Vancouver. It is 
easy, no doubt, to exaggerate the effects of 
environment, but I do not think I am wrong 
in detecting a large-scale, rhythmic energy in 
the painting of the Vancouver school. What 


Enamels and Ceramics 
ROBERT AYRE 


A FULL account of the development of 
ceramics which has been so notable in 
Canada in recent years would have to cover 
the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Deichmanns, established for so many 
years in New Brunswick, and Konrad Sadow- 
ski, who keeps his place in Nova Scotia al- 
though he is now teaching in Toronto, to the 
potters associated with the extension depart- 
ment of the University of British Columbia 
and the others from Vancouver who took half 
the prizes in the last Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild competition. It would have to include 
the imaginative and highly skilled workman- 


Emily Carr discovered, decades ago, is now 
being interpreted in a different idiom—the 
contemporary idiom—but the discovery is the 
same. In the Prairies, the forces of nature 
manifest themselves with a violent, dry sim- 
plicity. In Vancouver, they work under- 
ground with a mysterious dark and humid 
complexity. 

Artists everywhere in Europe and America 
have evolved a new painterly language which 
seeks not to imitate life but to find formal 
parallels to it. Such painting need not be 
abstract, but even complete abstraction can 
interpret experience with surprising precision. 
I can imagine five purely abstract Canadian 
painters with the — to discover the 
rhythms and the colour-harmonies necessary 
for their own section of the long geographical 
frieze. From the Maritimes would come a 
charming construction of gentle, unhurried 
curves: from Quebec, a freer, more lyrical, 
more colourful composition: from Ontario, a 
more tightly woven pattern: from the Prairies, 
a hard, rectangular painting, a Mondrian of 
the New World: from Vancouver, a dark and 
writhing canvas, massive in form, sinister in 
colour. But heaven forbid that Canadian 
painting should confine itself to abstraction. 
Life in Canada is far too rich and human to 
express itself in purely formal terms. 


in Quebec 


ship of Nancy Dawes, the bold adventures of 
Louis Archambault, the massiveness and gran- 
deur of Jean Cartier, the Eastern ornamenta- 
tion of Valentin Shabaeff, all of Quebec, as 
well as the work of Eileen Hazell and the 
Glovers of Toronto, Rudolph Schubert of 
Oshawa and many others. 

Quebec, with the encouragement given the 
arts and crafts by its government, would take 
a prominent place in the survey. As an interim 
report, these notes will deal with three Quebec 
ceramists who do not fit into the category 
of potters: Frangoise Desrochers-Drolet of 
Quebec City and Jean-Baptiste Bergeron of 
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Chicoutimi, who work in enamel, and Claude 
Vermette of Ste-Adéle, who is at present open- 
ing a field not much cultivated in Canada, the 
production of decorative tiles for buildings. 

Mr. Vermette, who is still in his early 
twenties, is a self-taught craftsman who has 
learned by doing. When he was about four- 
teen, he began painting, under the influence 
of Borduas, and exhibited at the Collége Notre 
Dame in Montreal where he was a student. 
Asked to take over a pottery class for small 
boys from a teacher who had become ill, he 
had to learn as he taught and he built his own 
kiln. In 1952, after an extensive tour devoted 
to looking at ceramics in Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and the Scandinavian countries, he married 
and settled down in Ste-Adéle where he opened 
a studio and taught ceramics at the Art Centre 
there while his wife taught weaving. 

He began making pots, bowls and plates, 
at first having them fired at a commercial 
kiln because his own was not large enough, 
but he is able now to take care of his whole 


production in the oil-heated kiln he installed 
in the past year. It has seemed to some ob- 
servers that form is not his strong suit: vases 
may be undistinguished cylinders, free-form 


dishes may look like cabbage leaves; what 
makes them interesting is their colour and 
glaze (the choosing * a colour scheme, say 
of blues, or of brown lit by violet and white, 
or of black, white and yellow, and allowing 
the colours to run in streaks) or the planned 
contrast of textures (for example, dull black 
with bright green dabs stopping the flow of 
an indescribable mottled brown of high trans- 
parent lustre in one area and opaque black 
with glowing red spots intruding in another); 
the mixture of the planned and the accidental 
gives Mr. Vermette’s work its individuality. 


He is nowhere more inventive, although 
working on a small scale, than in his brooches. 
He turns out two thousand a year and his 
biggest single commission came last summer 
when he was asked to make some six hundred 
for wives of the delegates to the International 
Physiological Congress in Montreal. They 
were the perfect souvenir of modern Quebec. 
In the way most people have of looking for 
explanations of abstract design, some of the 
visitors found—after all, it was Canada—Indian 
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motifs on these bits of clay. They might just 
as well have discovered cave-man or bushman 
drawings. Every one was unique and they 
were all inventions. There were outline draw- 
ings on some of the brooches, childish or 
primitive, that might easily be taken for the 
symbols they were not; some were like moss, 
some seemed to have taken the imprint of 
leaves, others simply the play of colour. 

The tiles, not intended as individual pieces 
but as parts of a wall surface, are a matter of 
glaze and fluid colour. Mr. Vermette made 
about sixty thousand of them for the ceiling 
and the wall behind the altar of the Seminary 
chapel in Chicoutimi. They are green, blue, 
white, yellow and red, each four inches square. 
This commission was followed by another for 
some two thousand tiles to encase a rectangu- 
lar column three feet by three and eight feet 
high, standing outside a new furniture store 
in Montreal. These tiles are black, shot with 
white, red and green. 


There seems to be an idea here for Canadian 
architects. 

The craft of emaillage is fairly new in 
Canada and we have scarcely more than a 
dozen practitioners, but it is now being taught 
as a special subject in decorative arts courses 
and is meeting with more and more public 
approval. This is due, for the most part, to 
the incentive and example of one of the 
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pioneers, Mme Desrochers-Drolet. This young 
woman, married to a mining engineer, gradu- 
ated in decorative arts from the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts of Quebec in 1942, where she did 
post-graduate work for four years in ceramics. 
For the next six years, she practised decora- 
tion, ceramics and fashion illustration in her 
native city and in Montreal. In 1948, she 
went to France and Italy, visiting all the art 
centres and paying particular attention to 
ceramics and enamels at Sevres, Limoges, 
Quimper and Faenza. In the following year, 
she established her own atelier in Quebec, 
with an electric oven. 

Since that time, she has exhibited with the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, taking three 
prizes, and has shown her work in Toronto 
and New York as well as in Quebec and 
Montreal. Her first large solo showing, 115 
pieces, was held three years ago in Montreal 
under the auspices of the Centrale d’Artisanat, 
but her first exhibition in her home city did 
not come until last November, when she dis- 
played a hundred pieces at the Maison des 
Anciens de Laval and sold 80 of them on the 
first evening. Examples of her work are in 
the Provincial Museum of Quebec, the 
Museum of Faenza, Italy, the United Nations 
collection in New York, the Centrale d’Ar- 


Ciauve Vermette. Pottery bowl 
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tisanat, in the Canadian embassies abroad and 
in many private collections. 

Mme Desrochers-Drolet limits herself mostly 
to plates, ash-trays and other small pieces, but 
her range of colour and design is wide. She may 
use the shape of a tree, a fish, a cockerel, a 
petal or the pattern of a leaf, play with the 
signs of the zodiac, or improvise with the 
simplest phrases, circles, scrolls, ripples and 
zigzags, but whatever it is, every piece is a 
collector’s item, fresh, spontaneous and 
original. The originality is not only in the 
design but in the technique. Beyond the pre- 
liminaries of preparing the metal—in her work, 
it is copper—and applying the enamel, the 
artist develops her own technique from experi- 
ment and experience and this is a jealously 
guarded secret. Mme Desrochers-Drolet does 
not mind admitting that the enamels consist for 
the most part of silicates coloured by metal- 
lic oxides and that they fuse with the metal 
in an oven heated to a temperature of 1700 
degrees Fahrenheit. But she keeps to herself 
the proportions and combinations, the num- 
bers of firings and the exact moment a piece 
should come out of the kiln. No doubt she 
could not tell if she would; these beautiful 
jewelled glazes and their subtle as well as 
brilliant colours must owe something to “feel”, 
to the instinctive “touch” which has come as 
the result of years of familiarity with materials. 
And her work is informed by exquisite taste. 


It is not so much taste (that implies restraint) 
as adventurousness that you notice in the work 
of Jean-Baptiste Bergeron. This young artist, 
who now lives at Grande Baie, near Chicou- 
timi, graduated from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Quebec City in 1952. At first he intended 
to be a painter, then a sculptor but, probably 
influenced by his teacher, Jacques Spenard, 
an outstanding ceramist and enameller, he 
finally decided on les arts du feu. In the year 
of his graduation, he was awarded first prize 
in a religious art contest for a cloisonné repre- 
sentation of Monseigneur de Laval, and he 
held his first exhibition of enamels at the Cen- 
trale d’Artisanat in Montreal last November. 

His plates and ash-trays, his brooches and 
ear-rings come in a variety of shapes—round, 
oval, square, oblong, triangular, hexagonal and 
irregular. He uses powdered enamel except 
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when he wants a more exact design and applies 
liquid with a pen. His glazes are brilliant, 
their colours run all the way from the blunt 
peasant to the sophisticated; some of the pieces 
are encrusted with jewels, some are neutral 
grounds with a small spatter of colour, some 
dazzlingly kaleidoscopic. His work is impetu- 
ous and lively with fantasy and humour, with 
designs which come from formal flower pat- 
terns, leaves, birds and animals, human profiles 


FRANGOISE 
DesrROCHERS-DROLET 
Ash-trays, 

enamel on copper 


Jean-Baptiste 
BERGERON 


Enamel on 
copper plates 


and queer little skeleton figures like microbes, 


or what we imagine microbes to look like. 
In one brown, yellow and blue design, they 
dance around and over a house; in another, 
called Mascarade, they skate. In his menagerie 
you will find blue rabbits and a blue bull, an 
owl with green ears and red eyes, a preening 
bird that must be the phoenix himself. 

The handicrafts of Quebec have come a 
long way from the hooked rug. 
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The 
Sadowskis 
— Artists 
and 
Craftsmen 


A. 
PANTON 


KonRAD 
and KrystYNn 
SADOWSKI 


Thrown 
pottery shapes 


The “handicraft arts” have attracted increasing interest in Canada during recent years. 
They offer peculiar and exciting possibilities for manipulative skill and originality of design 
and permit the rapid production of useful and often salable articles, which even though not 
high in artistic quality may yet have some charm and character. For these reasons the 
handicrafts have claimed the attention of the amateur, who can enjoy the satisfactions and 
acquire the simpler techniques by setting up his own equipment or, lacking it, by joining 
one of the numerous classes or groups established in schools and community centres across 
Canada. In spite of spreading enthusiasm on the amateur level, however, Canada has compara- 
tively few master craftsmen. *The handicrafts have not yet reached the high standards which 
entitle them to be recognized as significant in our national culture. If they are to be elevated 
to this position, it will be by the inspiration and integrity of the small number whose work is 
distinguished by authentic creative genius and by that refinement of skill which are the mark 
of the really fine craftsman. Standing very high among this number are Konrad Sadowski 
and Krystyn, his wife, potters and weavers. 
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: fog personal history of the Sadowskis reads 
like a romance. Gentle, cultured without 
affectation, with great artistic gifts, they are 
Polish by birth, cosmopolitan by experience, 
Canadian by choice and affection. Both have 
suffered in the tragic drama of the Polish 
nation. After matriculating at the age of 15, 
Konrad entered the army as a ay thy and 
studied physical education at the University 
of Poznan as an officer in the Polish air force. 
Sent to Brazil in 1928, he remained for nine 


. years as an instructor in the physical educa- 


tion of young polish immigrants, and it was 
in Brazil that he met and married Krystyn. 

Krystyn herself had received her early 
training as a student of painting, graphic art 
and weaving at the Academy of Fine Art in 
Warsaw. She, too, was sent to Brazil for the 
purpose of teaching the Polish immigrants to 
make as handicraftsmen the living they were 
unable to make as farmers on their impover- 
ished land. 


After returning to Poland in 1938, Konrad 
was next sent to Lille, France, where for a 
while, he taught the Polish people, mostly 
miners, in the Pas de Calais. Recalled to 
Poland prior to the war, he survived the 
tragedy of its collapse, and rejoined his wife. 
Apprehensive of the Russians, they escaped 
to Hungary in 1939, and so to France, Konrad 
to resume his position as a pilot in the Polish 
air force stationed in the south of France, 
Krystyn to continue her painting in Paris at 
the Académie de la Grande Chaumiére. 

When France capitulated to the Germans, 
Krystyn fled to rejoin her husband in the 
south, and together they escaped with others 
of their countrymen to Algiers. From here 
they travelled to Casablanca and Gibraltar and 
eventually reached England in September, 
1940, where they stayed for some five years. 

During these years in England, contriving 
to live only by the severest frugality, the 
Sadowskis managed slowly to resume their 
interests in art. Krystyn, who discovered that 
the scarcity of the necessary materials pre- 
cluded any activity as a weaver, returned to 
painting. Later, when Konrad’s military duties 
were ended and he had been given the oppor- 
tunity to continue his own education, they 
both elected to study the art of pottery with 


Nora Billington, the distinguished potter and 
teacher at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts in London. Here they captured Miss 
Billington’s interest and here began the friend- 
ship with her which is still close and strong. 

They now felt equipped to make a fresh 
start in a new world and chose to return to 
Brazil. Establishing a studio in the coffee 
state of Parana, they practised and taught the 
arts of weaving and pottery to such good 


Konrap and Krystyn Sapowski 
Drinking cup, bottle and flower vase 
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Konrab and Krystyn 
SADOWSKI 


Pottery leaf-form dish 


Opposite: 


Pottery plates 
and dish 


effect that an exhibition of their work was 
displayed in Rio de Janeiro, at the salon of 
the Minister of Education and under his 
auspices. In the same year, they were invited 
to send examples to the National Exhibition of 
Brazil, at which Krystyn was awarded a silver 
medal. 
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The Sadowskis had by now come to hope 
that they might sometime make their final 
home in Canada. It was by good fortune that 
they met, at their exhibition in Rio de Janeiro, 
a member of the staff of the Canadian embassy. 
This meeting was followed shortly afterwards 
by an invitation to the Sadowskis from the 
Province of Nova Scotia to move to Canada. 
The invitation was accepted and they took 
up their work as craftsmen and teachers in 
Halifax. For a time they taught pottery in a 
government studio in the Cathedral Barracks, 
moving later to the picturesque fishing village 
of Indian Harbour. Here, with phenomenal 
industry, they converted an old house to their 
needs, added painting and pottery studios and 
a roadside store and continued to teach and 
to produce a constant supply of fine weaving 
and pottery for exhibitions and for their 
growing market. Progress was temporarily 
interrupted by a fire, which almost completely 
destroyed the pottery studios and a store of 
valuable technical records. But within a few 
months they had rebuilt the studio and re- 
covered from their misfortune. 

Like all artists, however, they yearned to 
enjoy the stimulation which comes from in- 
timate contact with the active artistic ferment 
of the larger centres. In Indian Harbour, they 
felt isolated. Moreover, they became aware 
that an important part of their income was 
likely to vary uncertainly with the unpredict- 
able rise and fall of the tide of tourists who 
passed their door. A great deal of their output 
had to be designed to meet the needs of this 
kind of trade. But from this compulsion they 
wished to be free, in order that they might 
devote themselves to work of a more mature 
and a more challenging nature. Their oppor- 
tunity came when they accepted an appoint- 
ment to the staff of the Ontario C ollege of 
Art in Toronto. Today they live near To- 
ronto in Aurora, in a house which, in an 
incredibly short period, has become a home 
and studio of great charm and comfort. 


Konrad and Krystyn Sadowski represent a 
rare and perhaps unique combination of artis- 
try and skill. In the production of pottery 
they are the exact complement of each other, 
as if both shared unconsciously but precisely 
the same creative thinking. Their art is the 
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KrystyNA SApowskKa._ Birds 


Tapestry: kilim technique 


product of a generous endowment of fine 
taste and discrimination, and takes on the rich- 
ness of quality which only great skills affec- 
tionately applied can give. 

Much of the Sadowski pottery is a fusion 
of the work of both members of the team. 
Out of a very considerable and expert know- 
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ledge of clays and the techniques of glazing 
and firing, and an acute sensitivity and regard 
to grace and beauty of shape, Konrad designs 
a wide variety of articles both useful and 
ornamental. He is constantly in search of 
new ideas, and indefatigable in experiment and 
study. 

The decoration, when this is required, is 
added by Krystyn. Both shape and ornament 
are homogeneous, showing no sign of division 
of labour. Krystyn’s artistry of decoration 
derives much of its character from her innate 
feeling for style and her long experience as a 
painter. Her decorative devices have a spon- 
taneous and calligraphic quality admirably 
appropriate to pottery, and their variety of 
theme and treatment is derived from an un- 
usually fertile imagination. 

As a weaver, Krystyn is equally gifted. By 
training she is a skilful dyer, and technically 
expert in the tapestry and kilim techniques, 
occasionally combining the two. These pro- 
vide the means for expressing the moving and 
flowing patterns, well controlled and rich in 
content, which distinguish her work. Many 
of these handsome products of her loom are 
now in private and public collections in the 
United States and overseas. 

The art of the Sadowskis can only be ana- 
lysed and evaluated in the light of the sources 
and the influences which have inspired its 
perfections. Inherent in their art is the deep 
instinctive understanding of materials and 
colour, an inheritance from their Polish ances- 
try and a characteristic attribute of the crafts- 
manship of their own country. Both of them 
have retained, unconsciously, something of 
the peasant art in the best sense, but have 
built over it, out of taste and intellect, the 
more sophisticated characteristics of the art 
of France. Their decorative motifs, which 
earlier reflected the somewhat pagan melan- 
choly of the Polish idiom, have now turned 
to a more personal expression in western terms. 

' It is already evident in their work that they 
are responsive to the Canadian scene. And 
now that they have come to rest at last in the 
land of their adoption, it is certain that their 
superb artistry will both encourage and 
strengthen the development of fine craftsman- 
ship in this country. 
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The Design Centre — The First Year 


HUMPHREY CARVER 


= Design Centre is a branch of the National 
Gallery of Canada. It is a small gallery 
which was opened in February, 1953, on the 
ground floor of a large office building, facing 
on to the busy central square of Ottawa. It 
has windows, like a shop, which invite the 
hy. Like a shop also, 
it contains familiar objects—chairs and kettles, 
baby carriages and washing machines, dinner 
plates and radios. But it 1s, nevertheless, an 
art gallery. 

The Industrial Design Division was born 
six years ago and raised unobtrusively in a 
back room of the National Gallery. Having 
grown up in the shade of our national collec- 
tion of paintings, the Design Centre has now 
come out into the light as an independent 
young enterprise. Is industrial design now 
to take its place beside the arts of painting, 
architecture and sculpture? 

The need for an exhibition and information 
centre has been evident since the National 
Industrial Design Council established the De- 
sign Index and the system of annual NIDC 
Design Awards. The Index is a cumulative 
record of well-designed Canadian products, 
the Awards are an annual recognition of out- 
standing new products. The Design Centre 
now provides a place in which some of these 
articles can be displayed from time to time 
and where complete records are available for 


examination. It is a point at which the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer, the designer, the re- 
tailer and the public converge. As a new kind 
of art gallery, it gives recognition to those 
whose artistic skill is being applied to the 
common articles of everyday use. We are 
invited to look at a tea-cup, a toaster, a toy 
and a bathroom tap, not only as useful and 
economic products, but also as works of art. 

The display area, divided by movable 
screens, is no larger than about six average 
living-rooms. It is well lit and provides great 
flexibility in the placing of furniture and 
smaller objects. Opening off this space is a 
small catalogue and reading-room; this has 
open racks of magazines on the contemporary 
arts, including architecture, typography, dis- 
play and, of course, furniture design. Near 
the entrance there is a small gallery and counter 
for the sale of the National Gallery’s excellent 
series of colour reproductions.* There are 
offices for the director and his staff and also 
storage space for the many kinds of samples 
submitted for appraisal by the industrial 
design committees. The Centre was designed 
by the architectural firm of Abra. and Bal- 
harrie of Ottawa. 

The principal purpose of the Centre is to 
display the articles of Canadian manufacture 


*Selections of reproductions published by the Art 
Gallery of Toronto and other art museums are also 
on sale. 
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Firewood rack designed by 
Jacques Guillon, A.C.1.D. for 
Park Manufacturing Co., Montreal 


Right: Pendant lighting fixture 
“Ringmaster” designed by F. G. Reed 
for J. C. Virden Ltd., Toronto 


Extension table designed and distributed 
by Morrison-Bush Associates Ltd., 
Vancouver 


Right: Mantel radio, staff design, 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Toronto 


Some of the Products 
obtaining 1954 
NIDC Design Awards 
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which have been selected for the Index and 
have been given awards. But in its first year 
of operation other exhibits have been pre- 
sented, showing the many facets of the rela- 
tionship between art and industry. There has 
been an exhibit to illustrate the application 
of modern furniture design to the restricted 
size of the small Canadian home; this exhibit 
was prepared in collaboration with the Central 
Mortgage and ee Corporation. An im- 
pressive collection of photographs showed 
- the resurgent vitality of contemporary archi- 
tecture in Italy. The Christmas display of 
well-designed gifts for less than $15 proved 
so popular that few or none of these articles 
were left in the Ottawa stores for late shoppers. 

The Design Centre is a new kind ef art 
gallery not only because its ceramics, textiles, 
plastics and metal products are common 
articles of everyday use rather than rare trea- 
sures, but also because of its accessible location 
in a down-town area away from that rarified 
and hushed atmosphere which too often en- 
velops art galleries and museums. It is a place 
for “window shopping” and invites those who 
are least interested in the mysteries of art. 
Perhaps a good deal of the popular disinterest 
in fine art is due to our strange habit of storing 
it in institutions of mausoleum character rather 
than bringing painting and sculpture into 
Main Street. The Design Centre has struck 
a new note. 

The increasing number of articles recorded 
in the Canadian Design Index indicates that 
real progress is being made. Though it is true 
that manufacturers still fill the stores with 
articles of deplorable character, yet it is now 
possible for a discerning purchaser to furnish 
a house with Canadian products which will 
give pleasure for their purity of form. For 
this advance the National Industrial Design 
Council must be given a share of credit. But 
we are still a very long way from the stage 
at which articles of Canadian manufacture will 
gain an international reputation for their ex- 
cellence of design. For a nation whose very 
eixstence depends upon its export trade, this 
is obviously an objective to be pursued. Manu- 
facturers are too much inclined to offer last 
year’s American fashions. 

This is not the place to discuss the character 
of the products which have been selected for 


the Index and which have been given awards 
of merit. The selection committees must 
obviously steer a tolerant course between the 
highest standards and the general level of 
public taste. It is not difficult to discover a 
few pieces of furniture of exemplary modern 
form; but the task would not be a useful one 
unless it operated in the larger field of mass- 
produced articles whose large sales and low 
prices benefit the widest public. In this field 


The judging for the NIDC Design Awards 
takes place each year in the Design Centre. 
Here are two miembers of the 1954 jury, 
R. C. Berkinshaw of Toronto and John 
Bland of Montreal, examining products. 
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manufacturers and retailers must meet the 
tastes and sentiments of the public, recogniz- 
ing what is called “consumer acceptability”. 
This is often used as a justification for conser- 
vative design, assuming that a comfortable old- 
fashioned ugliness gives a sense of security in 
the home. Other manufacturers titillate the 
consumer with the newest fashions and styling, 
to encourage them to dispose of last year’s 
model. The unhappy customer is often be- 
wildered and torn between these two ap- 
proaches and, in his confusion, is inclined to 
compromise by buying a “streamlined” or 
“modernistic” version of the old-fashioned 
design. In some fields it is evident that the 
selection committees associated with the De- 
sign Centre have not been able to find examples 
of genuine merit. There is for instance a 
scarcity of well-designed and _reasonably- 
priced living-room furniture in the form of 
sofas and easy chairs. By comparison there are 


many examples of well-designed stoves and 
refrigerators. 

Good design of everyday articles is partly 
an evolutionary process, the process of trial 
and error by which vernacular forms emerge. 
But in the complexities of industrial produc- 
tion this process cannot take place effectively 
without the positive interpretation of the 
industrial designer who has a thorough under- 
standing of materials and processes and ulti- 
mate use. Only by this means can the product 
of a complex manufacturing process have a 
distinction and harmony in its colour and 
texture and form. 

It is encouraging that this new Canadian 
enterprise represented by the Design Centre 
has received the support of government funds. 
It is to be hoped that manufacturers, retailers 
and the public will continue to co-operate in 
an undertaking so greatly to their mutual 
advantage. 


1923-1953 Compared 


Two living-dining areas 
of equal dimensions, one 
with over-stuffed furniture, 
the other with light 
contemporary furniture, 
proving that modern 
designs are better adapted 
to the smaller homes and 
apartments characteristic 
of building trends today 
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Design 
on the Sleeve 


CHARLES FAINMEL 


CHARLES FAINMEL 


Design for record cover 


Wits magazines were more exclusive than 
they are today and for the most part 
went privately by mail to their subscribers, 
they were plainly garbed. It was sufficient 
that the cover carry the name, with perhaps 
a colophon or some other identifying device. 
The table of contents might be displayed, or 
the valuable space might be sold to advertisers, 
as the front pages of newspapers were sold. 
Even if the cover was clad in its own recog- 
nizable colour, it was usually drab. The 
respectable readers of Punch, Cornhill or 
Harper's would as soon have gone to church 
in California sports shirts (if they had existed 
in those days) as see their favourite periodicals 
all dolled up. But, with the coming of the 
news-stand and the speeding up of competi- 
tion, the magazines began changing their 
habits. Protective colouring was no longer 
any use: they had to draw attention to them- 
selves by smartening up their appearance or 
disappear. Some die-hards, appealing to a 
restricted clientele, have managed to survive 
while remaining conservative, but today you 
will find cartoons on the covers of Harper’s 
and The Atlantic; Punch puts on holiday 
dress for its special numbers and its new 
editor, Malcolm Muggeridge, has tampered 
with the border which has appeared every 
week for generations. 
The marketing of books has had a similar 


history with the development of the dust- 
jacket from the purely utilitarian wrapper to 
the decorative dress, designed to attract 
readers, to stir their curiosity and stimulate 
their appetities. The vogue of the pocket 
book has made the cover all the more import- 
ant. With thousands of titles competing for 
places on the racks, a book has to be brilliantly 
packaged or it may not even be taken out of 
the bundle. 

The readers of the thrillers and the love 
stories do not always know what they want 
and when they drop into the corner drugstore 
to pick up their week-end reading they are 
likely to be tempted by gaudy covers. (They 
may be misled, too. If they haven’t heard of 
Irving Stone’s Lust for Life, the title and the 
picture of the artist painting the lovely nude 
model may give them a curious idea of Vin- 
cent van Gogh). 

The record collector usually has a different 
approach. He is not an “impulse buyer.” He 
knows what he wants, uses the catalogue, and 
if he has to decide between performers he gets 
no help from the design on the sleeve (as the 
trade calls the envelope). This applies to 
popular records as well as classics. The teen- 
agers and other jazz fanciers follow the hit 
parade and come with preferences already 
made. Nevertheless, the LP phonograph re- 
cord is sold from the rack and appearance is 
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ALLAN HArRISON 


Design for record cover 
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important. A man may come into the ~~ 
to buy Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and, 
attracted by Erik Nitsche’s candy minarets, 
remember that he has been intending to look 
into the “Fourteen Songs of Mussorgsky.” 


There is plenty of temptation for the music 
window-shopper and the browser for, as 
Fortune has said, the windows and racks of 
record stores have become “a proving ground 
for advanced coinmercial art. Here design that 
would often be considered ‘over the head of 
‘the audience’ for posters, book jackets and 
packages seems to go down just fine with 
dealers and consumers.” 

Before LP, there were only three or four 
companies making discs. Now there are more 
than two hundred. This competition has 
brought about the exciting new development 
in applied art. The packaging of records was 
once a simple and dull matter. Single records 
were slipped into printed envelopes. Sym- 
phonies and quartets, compositions that re- 
quired more than one record, were put in 
heavy box albums with a plain paper or fabric 
cover. Sometimes, to impress the intellectual 
music-lover, titles were stamped on in gold, 
suggesting the resemblance of the album to a 
weighty book. Then came the pictorial cover,— 
Brahms walking in the garden, Beethoven in 
the thunderstorm. 

With the coming of LP and the challenge 
to pioneering companies, like RCA Victor, 
Columbia and Decca, by scores of new pro- 
ducers, the number and diversity of record- 
ings became enormous and now the oppor- 
tunities for imaginative design are almost in- 
exhaustible. 

Some of the finest contemporary artists of 
the United States have been stimulated by the 
opportunities offered in this new field. Men 
like Alex Steinweiss, David Stone Martin, Erik 
Nitsche, Joseph Low, Ben Shahn, Eugene 
Berman, Pavel Tchelitchew, Stuart Davis, 
Frank Decker, William Steig, Saul Steinberg, 
Herbert Meyers and Bob Rieger have brought 
their taste and versatility to the record sleeve. 
The music lends itself to the widest variety 
of treatment in pictorial design. Photographs 
are used, of conductors, performers and com- 
posers, or of places associated with them, of 
musical instruments. Paintings or pages from 


old manuscripts or tapestries may be repro- 
duced. Every imaginable kind of abstract de- 
sign can be used, not necessarily to attempt 
an interpretation of the music but to suggest 
its character, and innumerable changes can be 
rung with type faces and their arrangement. 

At first, opportunities for Canadian design- 
ers in this field in Canada were few, although 
two Canadians living in the United States, 
Allan Harrison and Arnaud Maggs, were doing 
fine work of this type in New York. Up until 
recently, while records might be pressed in 
Canada their covers were still imported from 
the United States.- Those created here were 
brought out in much smaller quantities, limit- 
ing the designs to a very few colours and what 
is known as “stock background” designs, with 
a blank space for the imprint of titles. But the 
Canadian market for records has grown and 
many excellent sleeves are now being produced 
here. Canadian records, such as those of Que- 
bec folk-songs, are now being exported to the 
United States and Europe, and as more records 
originate in this country, the greater will be 
the demand for Canadian designs. 

Plans are being put into action by the Art 
Directors Club of Montreal to procure the 
original drawings and — of outstanding 
designers of record albums for travelling ex- 
hibitions to acquaint the general public with 
the wide scope of this new art expression. 


Harry Asin. Design for record cover 
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Pottery 


Pots made by students 
of the pottery workshop, on 
Department of Extension, 
University of British 
Columbia 
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T THE recent exhibition of the Canadian 

Handicrafts Guild in Montreal, members 
of the pottery workshop of the Department 
of Extension at the University of British 
Columbia took five of the 10 prizes and 
honourable mentions. No accident, this is the 
outward and visible sign of new vitality in 
West Coast ceramics. 

About five winters ago the University 
Chapter of the I.0.D.E. made a grant for the 
establishment of a crafts workshop in a room 
at the library of the university. The extension 
department assumed the administration of this 
workshop where for about three years a few 
local potters, _—— Mollie Carter and 
Hilda Ross, offered instruction. 


During the summers which followed, special 
workshop courses were given by Edith Heath, 
a noted American potter who operates her 
own establishment in San Francisco. With 
her technical aid, Cliff Robinson, arts and 
crafts supervisor for the extension department, 
was able to establish the present workshop 
with its professional services and equipment. 
For the past two years Rex Mason, another 
leading American ceramist, has been resident 
potter at the university’s workshop. 


Although there are, of course, specified class 
periods, those students who wish can return 
during free periods for further supervised 
work. In the classes learning to master the 
craft is put before production as such. The 
students regard their initial efforts as expend- 
able, so there is no great rush to fire and 
glaze. When they are being taught to throw 
on the wheel Mason, for example, cuts their 


pots in half for critical examination and this 
continues until technique gains sureness. This 
may seem hard on those who most want to 
take a pot home to show the family, but in 
the end it produces craftsmen with confidence. 


The use of local materials is also stressed. 
While crude clays are mined in British Colum- 
bia, the refining, processing and formulating 
of the clay for pottery use all takes place in 
the workshop. Special glazes are then devel- 
oped, suitable to the different clay bodies. A 
great deal of systematic and individual experi- 
ment is constantly carried on but no particular 
aesthetic approach is emphasized. 

The results have been encouraging. Work- 
shop potters have won honours not only in 
Montreal, but also in the Pacific Northwest 
Craftsmen’s exhibition in Seattle, and their 
impact on the annual exhibition of the British 
Columbia Potters has been formidable. The 
new activity has been optimistically referred 
to as a “renaissance”, but this is perhaps too 
strong a term. Astute planning, the best 
teachers and adequate workshop facilities 
have, however, produced a small group of 
local potters with imagination and technical 
ability. Some critics have called their work 
“a reflection of California pottery”, but there 
is no need to take a provincial attitude here. 
The Californian teachers who have.come to 
Vancouver are good by international stand- 
ards, in no sense committed to the production 
of “California pots” (whatever they may be), 
and their intention has been definitely to de- 
velop an indigenous ceramic art. 

Reneé Boux 
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ART CENTRE 


a new approach to art on the campus— 
where students from all faculties come 
together—operating a summer school of 
design and painting under alfred pinsky— 


at the university of new brunswick 
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VISIT THE DOMINION GALLERY, MONTREAL 


In fourteen showrooms, are on display paintings by prominent 
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Canadian, American and European artists. \) 

Also for sale are important works by Old Masters. pe 

a 
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Eric Newton, the well known English art critic Co 
TH E FEDE RATIO N OF and author, recently made a lecture tour of Canada W. 
CANADIAN ARTISTS under the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. ma 
os A. C. Panton is principal of the Ontario College I 
National President of Art, Toronto. th 
Professor H. G. Glyde, R.C.A., Depart- Humphrey Carver is chairman of the Research ‘ : 
ment of Fine Arts, University of Alberta, Committee, Central Mortgage and Housing Corpor- C 
Edmonton, Alberta. ation, Ottawa. re 
" » Charles Fainmel is Art Director of the Woodward cnt 
RANCHES Press, Montreal. 
British Columbia René Boux is director of the art gallery of the af 
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William J. Wood 1877-1954 


John Wood, known among his 
associates as just Bill Wood, passed away 
at his home in Midland on January 4th. He was 
a member of long standing of the Canadian 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers and 
of the Canadian Group of Painters and he also 
exhibited on several occasions with the Group 


of Seven. 


In these days when we have fellowships and 
scholarships and other means of assisting and 
encouraging young artists, we can consider our- 
selves fortunate in having the creative arts re- 
garded as a vital contribution to our cultural life. 
It is doubtful if today an artist of genius or of 
any potentialities could be entirely neglected or 
given so little support that he would have to turn 
to work which bore no relation to the arts in 
order to earn a living. 

Bill Wood was born in Ottawa in 1877. His 
family moved to Port Colborne to farm when 
he was a youngster. He grew up on the farm, 
became a sailor on the lake boats. About 1904, 
while the season for navigation was closed, the 
first urge to become an artist moved him to 
study at the Central Ontario School of Art. 
Construction work on the railroad around 
Washago was his occupation for a while. He got 
married and took up land. 

In 1909 at Orillia he met Frank Carmichael, 
then a youth of 18, who was also dreaming of 
an art career. The friendship formed lasted until 
Carmichael died in 1946 and was probably the 
chief reason why Bill Wood persisted and 
struggled all his life to become an artist. Having 
a family of five children and having taken time 
off to go overseas in the first world war, he was 
left with only an occasional week-end in To- 
ronto to meet a few artists and see some paint- 
ings, so the possibility of an art career did not 
hold much promise. 

The highlight of his endeavours came when 
the National Gallery of Canada purchased his 
Country Dance and not long after Hart House 
acquired his Girl with a Violin. In the meantime, 
perhaps because he could work at night, he made 
numerous etchings and dry-points, which found 
many admirers but few customers. After the war 
he obtained comparatively steady work in the 
shipyards at Midland, Ontario, and here for over 
thirty years he continued to produce paintings 


Country Dance _ 
The National Gallery of Canada 


J. Woop. 


and etchings of the life around him, of his family 
and the surroundings of his home. 

He was not an amateur; although he lacked 
experience, there was a largeness about his con- 
ceptions which if they were not fully realized 
was only because of the hard facts of life. 

One never thought of him as a frustrated artist. 
He was a big friendly chap, pleased when others 
found qualities in his work, with a generous 
appreciation of the work of other artists. 

It was a privilege to drop into his modest 
home in Midland and have a chat with him and 
his devoted wife and family and look over his 
latest dry-points and listen to his philosophy of 
art and life. You felt that here was a man who, 
if circumstances had been more favourable, 
would have played no inconsiderable part in the 
development of art in this country. 

A. Y. Jackson 
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The architects’ model of the winning 
design for the new National Gallery of 
Canada to be erected in a small park to 
be created off Sussex Street in. Ottawa 


COAST TO COAST IN ART 


Winnipeg Architects Win 
National Gallery Building Competition 

Cartier Square, in the centre of Ottawa, was 
originally considered as a site for the new National 
Gallery. It is, however, now occupied by temp- 
orary office structures, housing the Department 
of National Defence, which will remain there 
indefinitely. So the Trustees of the National 
Gallery last year decided to seek an alternative 
site for the proposed new gallery building. This 
new site is on Sussex Street, opposite the head- 
quarters building of the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada, about a fifteen-minute walk north- 
east of the Chateau Laurier. 

In the architectural competition for designs 
for this building, the award went to Messrs. 
Green, Blankstein, Russeii and Associates of 
Winnipeg. A photograph of the model they sub- 
mitted with their plans is reproduced here. 

The judges of the contest, who announced 
their decision on February 24, were high in praise 
of this design. They described it as showing “ 
extraordinary sense of unity and feeling of classic 
calm achieved through contemporary architec- 
tural means”. And, they add, “The scale of the 
structure gives a sense of power and dignity”, 
and, “. . . there is no doubt the building” which 
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is to be set upon an impressive stone terrace “will 
have great architectural distinction”. 


The new Gallery consists of basement and 
three floors. On the ground floor, the designers 
have planned an imposing foyer off which are 
a gallery, auditorium and cafeteria. Such an 
arrangement makes it possible, with proper con- 
trols, to use these facilities at night or on other 
occasions quite independently of the rest of the 
building. 

The second floor, which houses the collection 
of paintings, is reached by convenient stairs or 
elevators. This large open area, broken only by 
columns, gives the administration maximum flexi- 
bility in the arrangement of partitions for the 
display of works of art. 

The third floor is largely administrative but 
houses as well the library, the department of 
prints and drawings, a large area devoted to the 
reserve collection and a lecture room to seat 
about one hundred persons. 


The plan also allows for a basement which can 
be fitted out with special facilities for the pack- 
ing and dispatching of art objects of all kinds so 
as to enable the National Gallery to extend still 
more widely in the future its existing service of 
loan collections and exhibitions. 
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The jury judging the designs consisted of: 
Alfred Barr, Director of the Museum Collections, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York; John Bland, 
Director, School of Architecture, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Eero Saarinen, Architect, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Professor Eric Arthur 
of the School of Architecture, University of 
Toronto, acted as professional adviser to the jury. 


Three Canadian Artists in One Fortnight 
in New York 


The modish hub of art salesmanship in the 


‘United States is to be found on 57th Street in 


New York City. Canadian painting, however, is 
not often shown there. In the past, works of the 
Group of Seven made no impact whatsoever on 
these Manhattan dealers. To be sure, in more 
recent years, a few Canadians have occasionally 
had one-man exhibitions there, for example, Carl 
Schaefer, John Lyman and Jack Shadbolt. They 
sold a few paintings, were noted marginally by 
the metropolitan critics, but they did not re- 
appear on the Manhattan scene. 

Lillian Freiman was an exception. She moved 
from Canada to live in New York and now has 
become well known among discriminating col- 
lectors there. Roloff Beny has had his work 
shown by a New York dealer for several years 
and so has Alex Colville of Sackville. Yet hardly 
one writer in New York had ever linked these 
painters to Canada. 

Suddenly all this has changed, but not by 
design, by coincidence rather. This winter, on 
the same day, Monday, January 6th, three pro- 
minent dealers announced separately the opening 
of exhibitions by Paul-Emile Borduas, Jean-Paul 
Riopelle and Roloff Beny. However, each of 
these men had made his own arrangements inde- 
pendently and none of the dealers realized in 
advance that they were helping to stage a minor 
pageant of Canadian art in New York. Never- 
theless, several of the newspaper and magazine 
critics at once noticed that all three men were 
Canadians. Robert M. Coates writing in the 
New Yorker, grouped them together as Cana- 
dians and commented on their work from that 
point of view. Most of the comments were quite 
favourable, particularly in regard to Riopelle, 
who, already represented in the Guggenheim 
Museum of Non-objective Art, has now also 
had one of his works acquired by the Museum 
of Modern Art. Coates, on the other hand, found 
Borduas “a little solider” and thought, in com- 
parison to Riopelle, he had “a more varied sys- 
tem of color application and a stronger com- 
position feeling generally.” 


Guggenheim Collection Comes to Toronto 
Despite an occasional manifesto of protest from 
the embattled realist painters, abstract art in- 
creases its followers every year. In Canada, where 
this phenomenon was once rare, it no longer is. 
However, we have not and probably never will 
reach the stage where we have a museum devoted 
solely to non-objective art. There, however, 
is one such museum in the United States, the 
Guggenheim Museum in New York City. Its 
director, James Johnson Sweeney, has consented 
to allow 80 important works from this collection 
to be exhibited at the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
The dates are April 2 to May 9. The works to be 
shown are not all non-representational but they 
are abstract in the wider sense and all have helped 
stimulate recent and past trends towards non- 
objective art. Painters represented include Kan- 
dinsky, Seurat, Klee, Leger, Picasso and Chagall. 


Back to One Jury 

For a number of. years, contributors to the 
Montreal Museum’s Annual Spring Exhibition 
have submitted their works to either one of two 
juries, according to whether they looked upon 
themselves as academic or non-academic. This 
year, the Museum has reverted to the single jury 
system. Adrien Hebert, Franklin Arbuckle and 
Gordon Webber of Montreal and Henri Masson 
of Ottawa looked at more than one thousand 
three hundred entries and accepted about ten 
per cent of them. The Jessie Dow prizes were 
awarded to John Bennett of Toronto, in the oils 
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class ($150), and to Bruno Bobak, Vancouver, in 
the water colour section ($100). The Seventy- 
First Spring Exhibition was formally opened on 
March 16 by R. H. Hubbard, M.A., Ph.D., 
Curator of Canadian Art at the National Gallery 
of Canada. 


Canadians Win Scholarships 

Two full scholarships consisting of room, board 
and tuition, as announced for the year 1954 by 
the Instituto Allende, in San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico, have now been awarded to Canadians. 
The winners are Stanley Lewis, of Montreal, 
specializing in sculpture and lithography, and 
Robert Hedrick, of London, Ontario, specializing 
in painting. Both young artists are now in San 
Miguel Allende; Lewis, in addition, has just been 
awarded a $500 grant by the Canada Foundation. 
They won their scholarships in open competition 
with many applicants from elsewhere in Canada 
and the United States. 


Montreal Museum Acquisitions 

Three important acquisitions recently added to 
the permanent collection of the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts went on exhibition this spring. They 
are Virgin and Child with Angels, painted about 
1380, by the Florentine master, Giovanni del 


ARTISTICA 


Publishers and Distributors of Fine Art 
Prints, Books and Cards 


Ask for them at your bookstore or print-dealer 


62 WESTMINSTER MontTREAL 


Biondo, from the Ashburnham collection in 
England; Virgin and Child, about 1400, by Andrea 
di Bartolo of the Sienese School, from the collec- 
tion of Langton Douglas, noted authority on the 
Sienese painters; and a portrait of a member of 
the noble Foscari family painted in Venice by 
Tintoretto between 1550 and 1560. The last was 
formerly in the collection of R. S. Holford and 
used to hang in old Dorchester House in London. 
“Although the Museum’s funds for maintenance 
and services to the public are now dangerously 
low,” as John Steegman, its director, points out, 
“these purchases are made possible by the existence 
of certain funds ak this purpose alone. 
These funds themselves, however, are nearing 
exhaustion.” 


Canadian Art and Design Abroad 

Canada is to be represented in two international 
art exhibitions in Europe this year, the XXVII 
Biennale of Venice, and the III International 
Exhibition of Prints and Drawings in Lugano, 
Switzerland, and in two industrial design exhibi- 
tions, the X Triennale of Milan and a display 
sponsored by the Irish Arts Council in Dublin. 

As she possesses no pavilion of her own in 
Venice, Canada will again have to be housed in 
the large central pavilion of the Biennale. There 
the small space allotted to her allows only rela- 
tively few paintings to be shown. This year, in 
view of the general theme of the Biennale which 
is surrealism and related movements, works by 
Riopelle and Borduas, which have this affinity, 
and some by Binning, which present a related 
but more intellectual fusion of emotion and 
abstraction, will be shown. 

In the Lugano exhibition, in which participation 
is by invitation of the organizing committee only, 
four artists, Roloff Beny, Louis Muhlstock, Joe 
Plaskett and Jacques de Tonnancour are repre- 
senting Canada. 


The McKellar Lodge 


SUMMER STUDIO 


in the heart of the Georgian Bay district 
presents a working studio for the professional 
painter and sculpture. 


also courses in sculpture and painting 


McKe var, OnTARIO 


For Avant-garde Painting and Sculpture 


GALERIE AGNES LEFORT 
1504 SHERBROOKE STREET WeEsT 
MONTREAL 


Telephone: WI1-8620 
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WINNIPEG 


FOUR YEAR COURSE FOR DIPLOMA OR 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS DEGREE 


NIGHT CLASSES FOR ADULTS. 


SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN. 


NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART. VOL. 
Ill. ENGLISH ART 1100-1216. By T. S. R. Boase. 
xxiv + 332 pp., 96 plates + frontispiece. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. (Canadian Distributors: Oxford 
University Press, Toronto.) $7.50. 

This series: deserves success, and we hope will 
achieve it; but it has one weakness. The volumes 
cover a short space of time chosen on_ political 
grounds, and consequently many of them must begin 
with an ending and end with a beginning. It is an 
inevitable feature, and we only mention it now be- 
cause it has not yet appeared so strongly in either 
of the two volumes of this history which have come 
out: Mr. Talbot Rice’s English Art 871-1100, and 
Dr. Joan Evans’ English Art 1307-1461. 

With the three volumes before us, the third by the 
General Editor of the whole series, it is now clear 
what the stature of the Oxford History of English 
Art can be, and how large is the gap caused by the 
lack of any general work on English art on anything 
like this scale. This is the gap the Oxford History 
is designed to fill, and seems likely to fill most amply. 

This volume makes clear how great was the Norman 
contribution to English art, a contribution largely 
restricted to building. One chief subject of Mr. 
Boase’s book is, indeed, the development of Roman- 


esque architecture in English churches. The wave 
that struck so many churches under the Conqueror 
and William Rufus reached Kirkwall in Orkney, its 
furthest point, in 1137, the date when the present 
St. Magnus’s cathedral was begun, but it was far 
from spent then. Castles occupy a small place in the 
book, and the few twelfth-century private houses 
which remain are mentioned, but both are minor. 
English art of this period, as we can see it today, is 
largely a matter of church building on the one hand, 
manuscript painting on the other. The one shows 
unmistakable traces of the Normans, in the other 
they are far less evident, and the contrast is curious. 
The almost entire absence of large-scale painting and 
of sculpture (except the Herefordshire school) and 
of most of the other minor arts, must be put down to 
the accidents of preservation. It seems chet we have 
yet to form a true estimate of the amount of damage 
done during the last 250 years; the fate of the South 
Cerney fragments (p. 217) is instructive. 

Mr. Boase maintains a steady course through this 
century; if we must find a fault in his writing, it is 
that too many of the sentences are very long, making 
the text difficult to read. The opening chapters of 
the book are divided geographically—a division which 
the historical development allows up to a point—and 
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after that there is a reversion to chapters divided 
subject—the Cistercians, the Great Bibles, the Gothic 
Style, the Classical Revival. As an account of and a 
commentary on this period in English art the book 
is highly to be recommended. 


Incidentally, we notice “alinement” for the more 
usual “alignment”. Is this Mr. Boase, or the Oxford 
Press? and in either case (as he is General Editor) 
may we hope that it heralds a correction of some 
of the more obvious absurdities of English spelling? 


Gerarp Brett 


THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

May I suggest some moderation in publicity given 
to extreme left wing art—Scotty Wilson, Binning, 
others of an even less permanent nature. Give us 
something just a little left of centre. 

Canadian Art, having the eyes of nations abroad 
upon it should be sophisticated and alert to new 
ideas but are you not overdoing it a little? 


Yours truly, 
Tom CumMMINGs, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 
We must compliment you on one thing in par- 
ticular, that most others in the field sometimes lack 
. . and that is continuity. Canadian Art appears 
always to be consistent in direction and that is so 
important in these troubled days. It is such a great 
help and inspiration to so many of our contemporaries. 
Best of luck to you always! 
Yours truly, 
Bos and KaTHLEEN ALEXANDER, 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 


Dear Sir: 

Do you think that a magazine — itself Canadian 
Art and bearing a cover like this Volume XI. No. 2, 
can possibly do anything for Canadian art? Can such 
a cover with every stretch of the imagination be 
called “art” either ancient or modern? Is it not just 
an untidy childish attempt at smartness? Is it the 
decent ordinary Canadian who is trying to learn 
something of art that you are laughing at, or is it 
the sincere (or otherwise) would-be artist you are 
trying to scare away from decency? .... 

Yours truly, 
J. C. Dixon, 
Grimshaw, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


Two of our students sent a roll of Kodachrome 
film to be processed to the Toronto Office of the 
Canadian Kodak Sales Limited. This film included 
among other ee three — of a reclining 
nude. John Hatcher, the student who took the pic- 
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TEMPERA POSTER COLOURS 


in solid, liquid 
or powder form. 


POSTER 
BRUSHES 


white bristle 

or so air- 

flat or round. 

Illustrated price 

list on request. 
REEVES & SONS 
(CANADA) LTD. 


496 Gilbert Avenue, 
Toronto 10, Ontario 


REEVES 


tures, received a note in whcih these paragraphs 
occurred: 
“An examination of the film which you recently 
sent to us for processing discloses that it contains 
pictures of subjects of such a nature that the pic- 
tures cannot legally be returned or delivered to 
you or to any other person. 
“Please understand that it is not our desire to 
appear arbitrary or to set up any standards for the 
action of others, but merely to avoid what appears 
to us would be a violation of law upon our part.” 
I have requested the immediate return of these 
films, and have explained the circumstances under 
which the paintings are normally done. The ridicu- 
lous part of the whole affair is the fact that neither 
of these students paints particularly naturalistically; 
there can be no question of obscene intent and who- 
ever examined the film would certainly not have been 
fooled into thinking that these were photographs of 
a nude form. I was told at one time that the diffi- 
culty Winnipeg was having with Modern Art was 
due to the be that it had never experienced “the 
battle of the nude”. Apparently this is a battle which 
has yet to be won in the so-called more enlightened 


Incidentally, I have received no reply from the 
e, 


Kodak peop 


despite the fact I have written them 
twice. 


Yours truly, 

Asusy McC oy, 
Director, School of Art, 
University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg. 


DUFORD LIMITED 
70 RIDEAU ST., OTTAWA 
Ottawa’s Largest Art Material Suppliers 


Dealers in 
GRUMBACHER — WINSOR & NEWTON 
REEVES and PAILLARD 
OILS 
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Artists’ Workshop 


Beginners, amateurs or professionals, learn, 
study or practise. 


Drawing and painting classes, afternoons or 
evenings, under expert instructors. 


School open 


SEPTEMBER to JUNE 


623 SHERBOURNE St. (Rear) K1 5922 Toronto 


artists and craftsmen 


we want the work of canadian artists and 
craftsmen to be exhibited and sold in the 
los angeles area. jewelry, ceramics, stone- 
ware, paintings, mobiles, greeting cards, 
modern in concept and execution. we assume 
full responsibility for art objects in our 
possession and issue reports at least every 
30 days. arrangements on prevailing gallery 
commission rates. 


send air express, insured or write for 


specifics. 


contemporary bazaar - 
a gallery 
15035-37 ventura boulevard 
sherman oaks, california 
united states of america 
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SHIVA 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ COLORS 

ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY—COLOR INTENSITY—CLARITY OF HUE 
—AND CHEMICAL PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM 
TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 

SHIVA 
CASEIN COLORS 
in tubes, for the artist, illustrator and art student, formulated 
to be used as gouache, tempera, transparent water color, or as 
a fresco secco, with water, may be applied on canvas, board, 
wood, gesso, paper, cement, plaster, glass, wet or dry lime walls, 
in fact almost any surface. 
DEALERS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 
SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


STAPLECRAFT COMPANY INC. 


1381 NOTRE DAME ST., EAST Tel. Ho. 7869 MONTREAL 24, QUEBEC 


COMMERCIAL ART 
DRAWING & PAINTING 
DESIGN & CRAFTS 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL oF ART 


590 Hamilton St., Vancouver 3, B.C., 
Fred A. Amess, Principal 


WRITE FOR PREOSPECTUS 


FRANK JARMAN LIMITED 


Fine Art Dealers and Picture Framers 


ART SHOPM 


Winsor & Newton and Reeves materials | 77 HAYTER Sq 

TORONTO, ON Tam 

Established over 60 years ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
PRINTS 

Prices F.O.B. Toronto 

NO C.O.D. PLEASE 


1622 CarLtinc AVENUE Orrawa 3, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE PA. 2-4621 
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one No. 155 No. 110 No. 400 
8 x 10 $1.40 $2.25 $270 
9x12 | 150 245 2 
12 x 16 1.60 2.80 33 lh 
4x18 | 190 3.10 
16 x 20 2.05 3.20 380 
20 x 24 2.20 3.75 435 

24 x 30 2.75 4.55 5.15 dai 


